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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


cus EVENING (Sarvrpay), July 16th, will be performed 

“DINORAH” (last time this season). Dinorah, Mdme Adelina Patti; 

Un Caprajo, Mdme Trebelli ; Corentino, Signor Marini; Cacciatore, M. Dauphin; 

and Hoel, des, 8 Cotegni (his first appearance in that character in England). 
UPONT. 


Conductor— 
LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 
Monpay next, July 18th, “‘DON GIOVANNI.” Zerlina, Mdme Adelina 
Patti ; Anna, Mdme Fiirsch- — gs Donna Elvira, Malle Valleria ; 
Don Giovanni, Signor Cotogni; Leporello, M. Gailhard; and Don Ottavio, 


Signor 
TuEspay next, July 19th, ‘“‘ MIGNON.” Mignon, Mdme Albani; Filina, Mdlle 
‘ederico, Mdme Trebelli ; and Guglielmo, M. Vergnet. 


Valleria ; Fi 
Gala Night of Mdme Adelina Patti. 
WerpyeEsDayY next, July 20th (only time this season), ‘“‘ L’ETOILE DU NORD” 
(to commence at 8.15). Oaterina, Mdme Adelina Patti; Prascovia, Mdlle 
Valleria; Danilowitz, Signor Marini; and Pietro, M. Gailhard. 


Mdme Sembrich (her last appearance this season). 
TuurRspay next, July 2ist, “LUOIA DI LAMMERMOOR” ” Lucia, Mdme 
Sembrich; Enrico, Signor Cotogni ; and Edgardo, Signor Mari 


Gala Might of Mame ADban hr lat appearance thi 
Ferpay July 22nd, “FAUST E MARGHERITA” (to ce at 
go volook). * Mar, herita, Mdme Albani ; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli ; ele, 
M. Gailhard ; Valentino, Signor Cotogni ; and Faust, Signor Gayarre. 
Last Night of the Season, and last a; this Season of 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 
BatuRDAY next, July 28rd, “LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” Linda, Mdme 
Adelina Patti; Pierotto, , Mdme Scalchi; Antonio, Signor Cotogni ; and Carlo, 
Signor Marini, 


SP ell the 
Phe Bos Ottee wees 
Orebesita Bike, Ate le Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s. ; 


Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s, 6d.; Balcony Stalls, lis.; Pit Tickets, 7s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s, 6d. and 5s, ; Amphitheatre, 28. 6d. 


Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIG, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


commences at Half-past, 
the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 





Under the immediate HEN and the 
Her aS berrerew inthe gh the QUEEN and the ee eet Family. 
it Hon, the Ear! of 
Prine Preteen ie AOFARRER, Mus) D., Cantab. 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 
Mrs, GLADSTONE unos OF most 4 consented to present the Awards at 
the ANUAL gy OF Paha on SaTuRDAY next, the 23rd inst., 
Subscribers, Members, an tes are informed that the ceremony will take 


place at Three o ‘clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LanspowNE COTTELL. New Branches—OonpvIT STREET, 

and MyppELTon Hatt. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
ene, Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
address the Beeretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Ie Road, N 


ANTED, for the Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Canada, a 
RESIDENT SINGING TEACHER (a a Must be a God oly 
nate For terms address J, W. F. HARRISON, of the 











GiGNOR GHILBERTI requests that all Business Com- 

teen le for him may be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond 
Street, or to himself at 44, tt is cers, Westbourne Park, i his al 

from Town ona Tour through Norway, Sweden, &c., with uM. Musin 

and Mdme Trebelli, from 20th inst, to first week in October, : 





Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L, HATTON, 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“CARNIVAL DE VENISE.” 


ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Junrus Beyezpicr’s 
Arrangement of the ‘“‘CARNIVAL DE VENISE,” at Steinway Hall, 
this (Saturday) Afternoon, July 16th, accompanied by the Composer. 


HAs DEL by HOGARTH.—The unique Portrait of Handel, 

Hogarth, has been exhibited before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 
H.R.H. < Duke of Edinburgh, and has been seen and acknowledged to be 
painted from Handel by Hogarth by W. Holman Hunt. Mr Ruskin has also 


“oro eof Art, April, “This piece of Hogarth’s work 
e Magazine oj pril, says :—‘ 
subjected to critical judgment, and considerable sushority for the bellet 


dgme' there is 
that this picture is not only from Hogarth’s brush, but is ete a er : 
t of Handel, The general tone is excellent, and the 
state of good preservation.” 
“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


Me ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
“SOME NIGHT,” and Hope Tempie’s “’TIS ALL THAT I OAN 
SAY.” at all his Engagements during the Season. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 


» 

















The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD 22 cree ort region o 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 

Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 
and 1879, 


Frome anata, ly, NOD TENENTE PIANOS. 


Belgium, and Am 
FOR SALE, a OR ON THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The “‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. vod gw excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
t 20 


er}, et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
oe. mapufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the hest principle with all modern improvements, 








Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. SCHERZO.—‘ Second Attempt ” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 4, Ronpo.—‘‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


. “SYMPATHY” 
: “REGRET”... 
. “EMOTION” 
. « PELICITY ” 
“ BELOVED” 
3. “GAIETY” .., 
“ CONSOLATION ” 
“ EXULTATION ”... 





@ 
~] 


aon oS SOS OSG. 


- “SPRING”... 

. “DELIGHT” 

. ‘ ANIMATION” 

. “ARGUMENT” .., 
“RESIGNATION” 
** RECOLLECTION” 
““SUPPLICATION” 
“ ADMIRATION ”... 


eco aeaeacol 





4. “PLEADING” 


SONATA IN G@ MAJOR oe Wrani 

SONATA IN E MINOR ase non aes Con 

FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 

| a eee ee ay, Sates 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day. 
SERENADE, 


“0 MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” 
Musique de 
CYRIL E. STUART. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncayw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 
CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
No.1. Haypn—“THE MERMAID’S SONG”. 1]... ers 
2, Moramr—“TUB VIOURE” 3. cc. files cts wk) ks, BR 
3. BEETHOVEN—‘‘ MIGNON’S SONG” van sap pau a ote Sas 
Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 





3s, 





THE SEA KING. 


(SONG.) ’ 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 


Sona, 
Words by HENRY OARRINGTON. 


Music b 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


DOWN BY THE WILLOWS. 
SoNnG@ FOR CONTRALTO, 
Composed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Reprinted from ‘‘THE MustcaL WoRLD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 


BY 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 
Atheneum, 














“HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 
“ [TTEAVEN AND EARTH.” Creo Piysvri’s grand new 


Song. The Poetry by ADELAIDE Procter. Sung by Mdme Enriquez, 
and already pronounced a great success. Price 2s. net,-KEPPEL & Oo., 221, 
Regent Street. London, W. 





a Just Published. 
ONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte and Orchestra, By 


WALTER MACFARREN, Price 7s.6d. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bond Street. 





Just Published. 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 


TrNNysoN. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


QLow MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
KrevrzeEr’s celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By STANISLAUS 
EtuiotT. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
¢ J ust Published, r 
EMORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 
pes eee BAKER, price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent St 


reet; where may be obtained ‘‘ BOURREE” (in E flat), for the 
Pianoforte, composed by BRowNLOW BAKER, price 4s. 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon, Music by Istpore DE LARA. Price 4s. 
London: Duncayw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 


“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MicHarEL Berason, is Danese price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W, 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” Music by Freprric H. Cowen. Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ (WLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN?” New Song, 


by J. BLUMENTHAL, sung by Mr Herpert Reeves, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
THe BaLuaD, or ProptE’s Sona. 
(Continued from page 435. ) 

Chaucer speaks of writing many roundells, rondels, or rondelets ; 
and one of his is printed in Percy’s “ Reliques,” which is a poem 
(without music) of very elaborate form, somewhat similar to the 
modern rondo in music; but he implies in the “ Flower and the 
Leaf” that a roundell was to be sung and, perhaps, also, danced, 

‘* And she began a roundell lustily, 
That sus le foyle de vert moy men call, 
Sine & mon joly coeur est endormy. 
(Perhaps the titles of well-known songs, ) 
And then the company answerid all, 
With voicis swete entunid and so small, 
That methought it the swetest melody 
That evir I herd in my life sothly, 
And thus they all came daunsing and singing.” 

Rounds of the same form as those sung at the present day were 
sung in England by the people for many years, One is spoken of 
by Fabyan, sheriff of London, in 1493-4, which was composed by 
the waterman who rowed Norman, Lord Mayor of London, to 
Westminster in 1453—“ Row the bote, Norman.” This is after- 
wards found changed to “Row the boat, Whittington,” and 
“Turn again, Whittington.” Harsnet, archbishop of York, 
speaks, in 1604, of a round, or catch, as they were also called, 
sung by tinkers, “as they sit by the fire with a pot of good ale 
between their legges.” 

Large collections of rounds and other part-music were published 
by Ravenscroft in James the First's time—the first in 1609 ; others 
were published in later years by other publishers, and many of the 
pieces contained in them were of early date. Their number, and 
the many allusions to them by the writers of the day, show their 
popularity, and that they were sung by “ tinkers, tailors, black- 
smiths, servants, clowns, and others.” Rounds were sometimes of 
more than three parts. Ravenscroft’s collections were of rounds 
of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 parts. 

The country dances called rounds were of different musical 
form to the vocal round; and the name originated from their 
b ing danced in a circle, the dancers holding hands and going 
through various figures. Some were for four or eight dancers, 
others “ for as many as will.” ‘The in and out figure, which was 
called the hay, or hey, has now come back to us from France as 
the “chaine anglaise"—one of the figures of the “ Lancers” 
quadrille—whence also came the shoulder of mutton of the 
nursery rhyme: 

‘* A shoulder of mutton came hopping from France 
To learn a new English country dance.” 

Among Ravenscroft’s collections of songs were some called 
“Three man’s songs,” or ‘ Freemen’s songs.” Thomas Cromwell in 
1510 went to Rome on a suit to Pope Julius II. There he prepared 
“certain fine dishes of jelly, made after our country manner here in 
England, which to them of Rome was not known or seen before.” 
Cromwell, as the Pope returned from hunting with his companions, 
approached with his English presents “ brought in with a three 
man’s song (a8 we call it) in the English tongue, and all after the 
English fashion. The Pope suddenly marvelling at the strange- 
ness of the song, and understanding that they were ae anes 
willed them to be called in,” and speedily granted their suit. 
Carew, writing of the Cornishmen in 1602, says they have among 
other things “three men songs, cunningly contrived for the ditty 
and pleasantly for the note.” He says also, “The prowess of one 
Nicholas, son to a widow near Foy, (Fowey), is discanted upon in 
an old three man’s song, namely how he fought bravely at sea with 
one John Dory (a Genowey, as I conjecture) set forth by John 
the French king, and after much blood shed on both sides, took 
and slew him.” This song is mentioned by many writers as very 
popular, and the following, which is not a round but a primitive 
canon, from Ravenscroft’s “King Henry’s mirth, or Freeman’s 
songs,” is believed to be the same tune. 
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The same song is found in a conciser form, though still as a 
canon, in Playford’s Musical Companion, 1687, aud this is the 





version of the tune used in Chappell’s Old English Ditties 
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“ We be three poor mariners” is another three man’s song taken 
with its harmonies from the same book of Ravenscroft’s, This 
is a part-song or harmonized melody, 


Ex, 6. 
TREBLE, TENOR, Bassvs. 
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OLIVERIA Prescott, 
(To be continued. ) 


——)——— 


“THE PROFESSION TO WHICH I BELONG.” 


: July 9, 1881. 
Srrrau,—You are perfectly correct (when, indeed, are you other- 
wise?) in stating that an unsuccessful butcher is physically incapable 
of becoming a grocer ; but could he not become a green grocer ?—I 
am, Sirrah, yours to command, 


To Dr Blidge. 


[Sirrah Penny Royal !—you area Zebra! That would be grosser 
still.—Slinge.] 


Penny Roya. 





MDME SAINTON’S VOCAL ACADEMY. 


The pupils of Mdme Sainton Dolby’s Vocal Academy were 
engaged at the Steinway Hall on Thursday afternoon, July 7th, in 
the performance of a very interesting programme, framed specially 
to make manifest to the best advantage their several gifts and 
acquirements. The concert, considered merely as an entertainment, 
was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience, for, indeed, whether 
judged by the nature of the music selected or the manner of its 
execution, the warmest approval could only be awarded. Any- 
where, or at any time, the declamation of Miss Damian in Handel’s 
air, ‘‘Up the dreadful steep,” would excite admiration, and the 
singing of Miss Woodhatch command approbation. But it is some- 
what impossible to hear a fair young scholar’s essay, perhaps for 
the first time in public, to woo uncertain and inconstant fame, with- 
out feelings of strong sympathy in an ordeal of such moment, 
Few listeners can estimate impartially artistic merits when youth, 
with beauty combined, pleads for favour, and when hope, leaving 

resent defects in the shade, throws its flattering rays far off upon 
uture excellence, 

Much disappointment might be avoided if hope were made to rest 
upon some slight foundation of fact. Now this certainly is the case 
with Miss Hilda Coward, True it is that hope and wishes are 
quickened afresh by affection for the memory of her kind and clever 
father, Mr James Coward, late organist of the Crystal Palace ; but 
without any exercise of fancy or sentiment it may be said that the 
youthful singer has undoubted talents—a good voice, true ear and 
facile execution—that enabled her to give a charming reading of 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Bel raggio.” Another “first appearance ” by Miss Ethel 
Pedley, a young lady related to Mdme Sainton, showed that she 
also possessed that very necessary material, a od voice, which 
found ample scope for utterance in Mozart’s ‘‘ L’addio,” Miss Kate 
Fusselle gave a version of ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream,” from Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin, that was replete with the tender sentiments so exquisitely 
expressed by the t-musician, and that evinced signs of the 
young lady’s rapid advancement in the vocal art. Miss Win- 
throp made a step in advance to public favour by her rendering 
of Gluck’s air, ‘‘Che fard,” and Miss Blackwell, in Lotti’s 
‘Pur dicesti,” gained new laurels. Miss Damian is already so 
well known, and so highly appreciated, that it is unnecessary to 
say more at present than that she proved herself, not for the first 
time, to be one of the most promising contraltos of the day. 
In the second part of the concert Mdme Sainton honoured the 
orchestra by her presence to accompany two songs of her own com- 
position, On this her re-appearance in public she was received 
with that peculiar warm and affectionate welcome always accorded 
her. Mdme Sainton and her auditors were ever friends, and loving 
friends too. She presided at the pianoforte when Mrs Tuer, a 
former pupil, wns pleasantly the popular song, ‘‘Out on the 
recks,” and when Miss Woodhatch, entrusted with the important task 
of introducing Mdme Sainton’s latest composition, warbled the pretty, 
simple ditty, entitled ‘‘ My little room.” The song and the singer 
were happily coupled ; the quaint, pretty phrases of the music were 
matched by the simple, tender accents of the voice, and a great 
success was the result. Miss Wvodhatch has more to justify hope 
than most of her fellow pupils, for her voice has a high range, a 
delicious quality, and a freedom of delivery that should secure her 
a high position amongst our native vocalists. Many enjoyable con- 
certed _— were set down in the programme, the most important 
being the selection from Schumann’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage of the rose.” In 
adapting this work to the occasion, it was necessary to arrange that 
the solos, written by the composer for the bass and tenor, should be 
sung by the contralto and soprano voices. Are apologies needed for 
this transformation? Scarcely ; for the alteration merely substi- 
tutes the female for the male voice in the solos only, in order that 
the work may be utilized as an exercise for an academy consisting of 
lady pupils. The concerted numbers, so beautifully sung by the 
choir, were untouched. In them the excellent teaching of Mdme 
Sainton was continually discerned, for the pupils sang with 
intonation, with firm and true accent, and an abundance of sustain- 
ing power. Many common defects in vocalization were absent. 
That venerable horror, the scoop, was not allowed to roll down and 
shovel up notes from one to the other, and the paralytic tremolo was 
for the occasion sent off to the hospitals of France and Italy. But 
it is unne to say more of Mame Sainton’s method of tuition. 
Most teachers of singing are only known by their pupils, whilst Mdme 
Sainton happily was known for a generation as a leading public 
artist. Who then so accomplished and competent to teach? M. 
Sainton conducted the charming choir with affectionate interest, and 
the highest musicianly skill. Mr Leipold being, as ever, a most 
able pianist. 

Pencervy Gwin. 
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ANDRE CAMPRA. 


1697.* 
(Continued from page 424. ) 
II. 


It is not out of place to remark that it is to Campra and 
Lamotte that we owe the regulation respecting the question 
of authors’ rights at the Opera, a regulation first put into practice 
with the performance of L’ Europe galante. In their Manuscript 
History of the Opera, the Brothers Parfaict say : 


‘This ballet, the model and masterpiece of works of this descrip- 
tion, the first attempt of Lamotte’s lyric muse and Campra’s first 
setting of French words, gave rise to a custom ever afterwards 
observed with regard to the remuneration of authors and musicians. 
It had previously been the rule to let the authors of the words and 
music have a certain sum, more or less considerable, according to the 
merit of the work. Lamotte and Campra were treated as unknown 
personages, and offered a very moderate amount, which they refused. 
Several plans were proposed for arranging the matter, and that one, 
since become a kind of law, was adopted, which grants the poet and 
the musician a hundred livres a day for the first ten performances of 
their piece, and fifty livres a day up to the twentieth performance, 
after which the opera belongs to the Royal Academy of Music. In 
the case of tragedies (lyric) the payment of fifty livres was extended 
to the thirtieth performance.” + 

Campra had been too fortunate with his first dramatic attempt 
not to venture on a second. On this occasion he had for his 
collaborator the most illustrious comic writer of whom France 
can boast, after Moliére ; this was the author of Le Distrait and 
Le Joueur, of Les Folies amoureuses and Le Légataire wniversel, 
Regnard himself, who sketched out for him the book of Le Car- 
naval de Venise,t the only thing he ever wrote for our grand lyric 
theatre. The title alone indicates the class to which the work 
belongs. By its sparkling and light style, this production 
paved the way for the introduction at the Opera of a new 
system of poetics, though, despite its success on the present occas- 
ion, the style was one not destined to keep its ground, Amid 
the incidents of a love intrigue, managed with his usual grace 
and vivacity, Regnard contrived to show the public all that 
Venice, at that epoch a city of pleasure, amusement, and folly, 
offered in the shape of original and seductive attractions: 
comedies, operas, balls, concerts, games, combats, masquerades, 
and diversions of every kind, were enframed in a brisk, smart, 
and merry plot, every instant enchanting afresh the eyes of the 
spectators, dazzled by so many marvels and delighted by so much 

at was unexpected, Campra’s muse, a rival worthy of 
Regnard’s fancy, added her seductions to those the poet had 
lavished on the pleasing design offered by him to the inspiration 
of the musician, The score of Le Carnaval de Ventse, was 
received with an amount of favour equal to that bestowed on 
L'Europe galante, Brought out on the 28th February, 1699, it 
achieved all the success it deserved. We are told that, during 
one of the general rehearsals, Campra, who, to keep his place at 
Notre Dame, had worked on the piece in secret, as he had done 
on the piece which preceded it, one day betrayed himself, A 
certain passage did not go to his liking. Carried away, involun- 
tarily, by his natural vivacity, he sprang on the stage and told 
the artist, with whom he was dissatisfied, he had not written the 
music to be executed in that fashion. Le Carnaval was, notwith- 
standing this, performed under his brother's name, But the 
incident made a certain noise, and Campra, who, by the way, now 
felt in his mind as to his future prospects on the stage, was 
—_ ed to resign his functions at the Metropolitan Church.§ 
en he was once at length free in his movements and master 


* From Le Ménestrel. 

+ To finish with L’ Europe galante, 1 mist tecofd the fact, mentioned by 
all the yas, "pa that three numbers of the work Were written by Des: 
touches, a pupil and friend of Campra’s: they aret “ Paisibls leux, se 
able retraite” (1st entry); ‘‘Nuit, soyes fidele” (2nd entry); and ‘‘ Mes 
Yeux, ne pourres-vous jamais?” (4th entry).—For one of the numerous 
revivals of the work, that in 1725, Campra wrote an Italian air, which was 
sung by Muraire, 

t One of the ‘‘ entries” in Le Carnaval de Venise formed a short one-act 
Italian opera; Orfeo nell’ inferno, and another was entited Le Bal, 

§ In making Campra’s brother an artist, and representing him as belonging 
to the orchestra of the Opera as vicloncellist, 1 have merely followed the 





of his actions, able to give himself up unrestrainedly to his tastes 
and enter resolutely the path traced out for him by his genius, 
|, we shall see Campra completely developing his fine ability and 
demonstrating his talent in the most striking manner. It was at 
this very period that he was fortunate eneugh to meet a writer 
with whom he formed a solid and lasting friendship, and who, 
intelligently seconding the musician’s views, became his exclusive 
collaborator, while Campra, on his part, up to the very end of his 
long and brilliant career, was guilty of only one or two instances 
of infidelity. Danchet’s name is closely mixed up with that of 
Campra, and if the poet, quite forgotten now, did not deserve to 
survive, he at least gave proof of a certain knowledge of stage 
requirements as well as of certain sterling qualities in the many 
librettos he wrote for the great artist whose devoted companion 
he always remained. || ’ 
The first fruits of this fertile collaboration was Héstone, a five- 
act lyrical tragedy with a prologue. Campra here entered on a 
field that was new to him: the field of passion and dramatic move- 
ment. His first two works, L’ Europe Galante and Le Carnaval 
de Ventse, were both written in a light style; with the loves of 
Hésione and Anchises, as Danchet put them on the stage, Campra 
had to show he vigour, tenderness, and pathos. The 
result was that, after having by being so jocund, so amiable, 
and so sparkling, when he found himself face to face with elements 
thoroughly dramatic and the pourtrayal of the liveliest passions, 
he brought to his task the most intense ardour and the most 
moving accents, together with remarkable breadth of form and 
thought. Such a transformation, most certainly quite unex d 
and as complete as could be desired, was, doubtless, no small sur- 
prise for the publio; at any rate, it proved the suppleness of the 
poser’s genius and at once gave the measure of his tempera- 


com; 
ment, 
(To be continued. ) 





tradition adopted without exception by all the biographers, I think, how- 
ever, I ought not to pass in silence over the subjoined note which I find in 
the Brothers Parfaict’s Manuscript History of the Opcra with reference to 
L’ Europe galante, 
‘*Campra was then mtusic-master to the choir-boys at Notre Dame, and 
had been so since 1694, when he succeeded the Abbé Mignon, so that, not 
daring to bring out this opera under his own name, he did so under that of 
his younger brother, He adopted the same plan for his following operas, 
down to the time he gave up the place of which we have spoken, Thus 
there is no difficulty with regard to the titles borne by several of the elder 
brother’s operas, which are described as by M. Campra, Junr, This 
younger brother, a very worthy man, nerer knew a note of music,” 
The Brothers Parfaict, generally so well informed, are here utterly mis- 
taken, To be convinced of this, the reader need only open Boindin’s book, 
Lettres histori sur tous les spectacles de Puris (Paris, Prault, 171+, 
12mo). He will there see, in the chapter on the Opera, a complete list of all 
the members of the orchestra there, and among them that of Joseph 
Campra, 
|| Voltaire amused himself in one of his epigrams with bantering Danchet 
in reference to the latter’s election at the Academy: 
Danchet, si méprisé jadis, 
Fait voir aux pativres de génie 
Qu’on peut gagner Académie 
Comme on gagne le Paradis. 

He even returned to the charge in a triolet addressed to Titon du Tillet, 

author of the famous Parnasse frangais : 
Dépéches-vous, Monsieur Titon, 
Enrichisses votre Hélicon ; 
Places-y sur un piédestal 
Saint-Didier, Danchet et Nadal, 
Qu’on voie armés du méme archet 
Nadal, Saint-Didier, et Danchet, 
Et couverts du méme laurier, 
Danchet, Nadal, et Saint-Didier. 


The truth is that Danchet, though justly forgotten at the present day, was 
not deficient, as I have already said, elther in a knowledge of what was fitted 
for the stage nor in certain literary qualities, He was, moreover, a well-bred 
gentleman, as is proved by these verses placed underneath his portrait; 

Si Phonnettr de briller au theatre lyrique, 

Si des succés heureux sur la scéne tragique, 

Danchet, affranchissaient de I’éternelle nuit, 

On te verrait jouir encore de la vie 

Et joindre Je bon ceur avec le bel esprit, 





Qui ne se trouvent pas toujours de compagnie 
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ANTON RUBINSTEIN AND JOSEPH WIENIAWSKI. 
( From a Correspondent of exceeding fairness. ) 


Sir,—Amidst the formidable array of pianists 
who have invaded London this season the names 
of Anton Rubinstein and Joseph Wieniawski stand 
apart, the latter being distinctly the only one of 
the male artists whose name can be coupled with 
that of Rubinstein without distinctly suffering 
from the comparison as regards both reputation 
and merit. Wieniawski crept, it is true, somewhat 
modestly into notice, and paid but a short, unpre- 
tentious visit to London, whereas Rubinstein burst 
with all the glamour of a noisy réclame on the 
y astonished senses of the public. The individuality 
and works both productive and reproductive of 
the two artists may also be said to present a certain parallel to 
those well acquainted with the qualities and idiosyncrasies of 
each. In his compositions Rubinstein displays frequent flashes 
of genius. A work opens with a strikingly original subject, which 
the composer eagerly and enthusiastically proceeds to elaborate, 
but often, soon after he has arrived at the working out of his 
theme, it becomes wearisome to him, and he longs to commence a 
fresh one. Thus the technical part of his task is hurried over, and 
the portion in consequence left interspersed with arid tracts of un- 
interesting writing, indicative of a slovenly want of attention to 
important details. Rubinstein’s impetuous nature will not permit 
him to reflect over his ideas; and, brilliant as they may be, they 
generally fall short in the execution. Wieniawski's compositions 
are less numerous; he does not indulge in high flights of fancy, 
aud his subjects may be less melodious or characteristic ; but all 
he has written bears evident proof of painstaking and intelli- 
gence. His works are not so distinctly the inspiration of sponta- 
neous genius, but command deeper interest and admiration from 
a conscientious exclusion of all that is trivial, and a careful 
elaboration of what the composer deems worth retaining. Asa 
pianist, Rubinstein is probably unrivalled. Even his weak points 
possess a charm, as being part of the remarkable individuality 
which astonishes and entrances his listeners. Occasionally, when 
his enthusiasm gets the upperhand and obscures his reason, his 
playing loses its dignity, but the next moment one is carried 
away by the beauty of his conception. Rubinstein often forces 
his audience to forget the composer for the performer. When 
listening to Wieniawski one never loses sight of the composer, 
and the scrupulous interpretation of his intentions is the constant 
aim of the performer. Arethusa, 

To the Editor of ‘‘ The Musical World.” 


[However intensely we may differ from her, and in some 
particulars about M. Rubinstein our difference is too utterly 
utter for utterance, any contributions with which “ Arethusa ” 
may condescend to honour us shall meet with religious atten- 
tion.— Otto Beard.) 
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At a court held by the Common Council at Guildhall on Thurs- 
day, Mr P. De Keyser moved, and it was agreed to: 

‘That this Court, being desirous of assisting in providing a per- 
manent home for the Guildhall School of Music, which, since its 
foundation by the Corporation, has achieved such eminent success, 
it be referred to the City Lands Committee to make inquiry as to the 
terms and conditions on which such home can be established on 
some portion of the vacant land belonging to the Corporation on the 
Thames Embankment, and to report to this Court fully thereon, 
with such recnommedations as they may deem desirable.” 


Moe Cavatazzt.—A Hungarian ballet, the music of which has 
been familiarised in our concert-rooms, terminates the second act 
of Ii Rinnegato. The groupings of the ballet had been most artistio- 
ally arranged by Mdme Katti Lanner (herself a Hungarian), while 
the finished talent of that distinguished daughter of Terpsichore, 
Mdme Cavalazzi, has rarely been exhibited to more advantage. The 
Magyar music presented no difficulties to Mdme Cavalazzi, whose 
several jas were as original in themselves as they were indispu- 
table examples of the highest forms of an art of which she is 
one of the few living professors of eminence, A special re-call 
and a bouquet, with streamers of the Hungarian national colours, 
were compliments rarely offered, and in this instance fully meri- 
ted,—Tlondun Figara. 














FAUTE DE MIEUX. 


Subjoined is a jew d’esprit (pass the phrase) which soe | 
adorned the pages of Le Figaro (not our London Figaro—peris 
the thought !) :— 

“Un souvenir dréle du méme voyage. 

‘‘Les Américains avaient Thabitude d’acheter le soir, au théAtre, 
la brochure de la piéce que jouait Sarah Bernhardt. Or, un soir que 
l’on donnait Froufrou dans une petite ville, l’employé avait oublié 
d’emporter les brochures de la piéce de MM. Mei et Halévy : il 
avait apporté celles de Phédre, et, dans la crainte de mécontenter le 
public, ce fut celles-ci qu'il distribua. Les Américains suivirent 
~~ sur la brochure de Phédre ! 

‘« Nos artistes, en scene, eurent toutes les peines du monde—tant 
ils riaient—a achever la piéce.” 


Fort dréle, assurément. Notre Scarron oublie, nonobstant, que 
“Phédre” traduit en Frangais devient “Froufrou,” et que 
“ Froufrou” traduit en Grec devient “ Phédre.” Allons donc! 
Messieurs les lions “ Yankees” évidemment s’en rappellérent. 

(Témoins de la signature) Trois EcHELLEs. 
Petit Anpre, 
Hotel Sfax. 
——o— 


WHY HE LEFT THE STAGE. 


Barnsby was leading man in the theatre at the City of Blank, and 
when the manager determined ‘to bring out Mazeppa as a show piece, 
Barnsby was selected as the person to represent the hero. None of 
the livery-stable people would let a horse for the performance, and 
so the manager said ° didn’t care, he would rent a mule, even if the 
presence of such a long-eared animal upon the stage did do violence 
to the proprieties. After a few rehearsals the mule did well enough. 
It would bound up the white pine precipice with an enthusiastic 
ardour which was most commendable. When the play was produced 
they trotted out the mule, strapped Mazeppa on its back, and turned 
its head towards the precipice. But it manifested a reluctance to 
move up the frowning cliff. It began to back, receding until it reached 
the footlights. Then it drove out its hind feet suddenly, and kicked 
the leader of the orchestra clean through the brass drum, nearly 
killing him. Then it stood still and mused over things, and summed 
up recollections of its youth, and meditated over the fitful past, and 
dreamed of bygone days, while it occasionally lifted its off hind leg 
and scratched itself on the side, stopping in the midst of the exercise 
sometimes, with its leg half-way up in the air as some new thought 
seemed to strike it. Then the scene shifter jabbed it with a sword 
to bring it out of its réverie, when all at once it began to 
pitch and rear and wheel round and round, and to reach 
its nose over and chew Mazeppa’s elbow. Then it dashed 
through a canvas temple at the side, kicked over four muslin trees, 
tore a sixty-dollar vermilion sunset to rags, and nearly switched the 
eyes out of a Tartar chieftain with its tail. Finally it was seized 
with the blind staggers, and it lay down, rolled on Mazeppa three or 
four times, and finally slid over into the orchestra, upsetting the 
lamps, setting fire to the stage, and bringing up at last with one hoof 
in the mouth of the trombone, and its tail tangled up with the 
triangle. Barnsby was in the hospital for a month, and now when 
anybody asks him if he ever played Mazeppa he feels as if he 
wanted to commit murder.—Max ADELER. 








CoLoane.—The novelties promised for next season at the Stadt. 
theater are Der Widersptinstigen Zihmung, Gotz; Die Maccabier, 
Anton Rubinstein; Alfonso und Estrella, as arranged by Fuchs, 
Schubert ; L’Hclair, Halévy; Oberon, with Wiillner’s recitatives, 
Weber ; and Genoveva, Schumann. The revivals will be Orpheus, 
Gluck ; Der Vampyr and Hans Heiling, Marschner ; Rienzi and 
Die Meistersinger, Wagner. In addition to the above, all Mozart's 
operas will be performed. 


New Yor«.—The following circular has been issued:— 


‘* The Philharmon‘e Society of this city design giving one or more concerts 
for the purpose of raising money to defray the expense of erecting a monument 
in Central Park to L. van Beethoven, and it hopes to increase the sum by 
subscriptions. It is proposed to procure a duplicate of the bronze statue by 
Zumbrusch, now in Vienna, conceded to be a very fine work of art, and which 
will be at cnce a memorial of the estimation in which the great master is held 
by the music-loving citizens of New York and an ornament to the Park. 
Y«ur kind co-operation is earnestly solicited, by your influence among your 
fri nds as well as your own subscription, Joseph W, Drexal, President ; 
Theo. Thomas, Vice-President; E, P, Fabbri, Treasurer,” 
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PIANO PLAYING,* 


And then her feelings wander’d 
To battle-fields and strife, 

As she crashed the piano wildly, 
As though ’twere life for life, 


A deep and solemn minor 
She now coax’d out instead, 
Beneath her dainty fingers Was the secret of her playing 
’Twas like a lullaby. The thought that he was dead? 


But no! he’s only wounded, 
And will come back to life; 
When he returns a major 
He’ll make her his dear wife! 


* Copyright, < 


She made the piano murmur 
Such glad and dulcet sounds, 

That spoke of love and gladness 
And joy that knows no bounds. 


She made it speak with fervour ; 
She made it softly sigh ; 





=e 








BANJO PLAYING.* 


I watched him strike it fiercely, 


Twas close to a corner “ pub,” 
And thought he writhed with pain, 


In a crowded thoroughfare, 


A darkey tuned a banjo, | At bitter recollection 
That seemed the worse for wear.' Of cruel lash and chain. 
He thrummed it very gently, | What meant that comic twinkle? 


As he trilled his nigger lay, His comrade, where was he? 
About an old plantation, | Was the secret of his laughter 


And Dinah far away. The thought that he was free ? 


Ah! no. My fond illusion 
Began to disappear 

When Bones came grinning forward, 
And quaffed a pot of beer. 





* Copyright. Warstar. 








Royat Iratran Oprra,—The first performance for the season 
of Robert le Diable provided Mdme Fiirsch-Madier, Mr Gye’s 
present dramatic soprano, with another opportunity of proving 
the versatility of her talent; but though her assumption exhibited 
some fine points, and was marked by genuine feeling throughout, 
it cannot be asserted that Meyerbeer’s devoted foster-sister— 
beloved of “‘ Jenny Lind” who chose Alice for her London début 
(May 4th, 1847)—is a part calculated to exhibit the new comer’s 
artistic pretensions to the highest advantage. While leaving no 
point open to hostile criticism, it never travels beyond the limits 
of average excellence, and thus leaves anything but a vivid im- 

ression on the audience. The character, in fact, is out of her 

ine. She was well supported by Mdme Alwina Valleria, a Princess 
who can not only execute the ornate florid passages of the 
cavatina in Act II. with ready fluency, but has at command all the 
sentiment required for Isabelle’s pathetic appeal to her lover, to 
which it is difficult to give any other than the original French title, 
“Robert, toi que j’aime! "—of world-wide popularity. In Signor (?) 
Mierzwinski, from the Paris Grand Opéra, Mdme Fiirsch-Madier 
enjoyed the co-operation of a tenor whose powerful chest voice 
declares him a legitimate member of the families of the Duprez’, the 
Tamberliks,and. the Monginis, and whoobtained a general encore for 
the “Siciliana,” while materially helping Mesdames Madier and 
Valleria in winning another for the unaccompanied trio of the 
third act—the act, by the way, which earned for the former most 
distinction. M. Gresse may not be all that is demanded for a 
model Bertram, but he knows the music,and evidently understands 
the character. Signor Igenio Corsi is a somewhat flippant but 
otherwise by no means incompetent Raimbaut. The spectacle was 
what we have been accustomed to at Covent Garden, and the 
scene of the Resuscitation of the Nuns, with Mdlle Rosina Valle 
as Elena, all that could be wished. Signor Bevignani conducted, 
and conducted well, The Pré-auc-Clercs, given for the first time 
this year (better late than never), was, with its continual flow of 
melody, its bright orchestration, and, whatever advocates of the no- 
rhythmical-melody school may urge in its disparagement, clever and 
appropriate dramatic treatment—areal musical treat after much we 
have been hearing of late that claims to come from Olympus. Poor 
Hérold’s “Song of the Swan” makes no pretence to come from any 
other source than that Pierian spring which has won for music the 
appellation of “ the divine art ;” and without accepting the dictum 
of a ager her who argued that harmony was an artificial thing, 
which s in the way of musio’s power of giving eloquent 
expression to the varied emotions of the human heart, we must 
insist that melody is the soul thereof, and that if the melodic idea 
be absent, all the harmony conceivable will make little or nothing 
out of it. The Pré-awa~Clercs, then, abounds with melody, and, 
while little short of half a-century old, melody as fresh as 
though it had been written yesterday, Hence its abiding popu- 
larity. As the opera was revived last season for Mdme Albani, 
and as Planard’s dibretto has been more or less familiar among ts 
since, under the name of The Challenge, it was brought out at 
Drury Lane Theatre, we need not discuss the merits of either 
plot or music. Enough that on Tuesday night the Covent Garden 
atidiende heard a very admirable performance, under the direction 
of M. Dupont, and that except in two instances, the leading 
characters were in the same hands as before, ‘The first exception 
was in the part of Marguerite de Valois (the Marguerite of the 


Huguenots), lant year entrusted to Malle Pazqua, now sustained | 





most creditably by Mdlle Elly Warnots from Brussels, one of the 
most recent acquisitions to Mr Gye’s company. Mdme Albani’s 
Isabelle has been universally, and it must be admitted justly, 
praised. In certain respects (though in a main point wholly 
differing) a sort of counterpart of Valentine in the Huguenots, 
Isabelle could hardly be presented more ideally than by this true 
artist, who, besides singing the ‘music in perfection, gives to the 
character an indefinable personal charm. One of the most 
genuine bits of cantabile melody is the romance in Act I., Mdme 
Albani’s delivery of which so touched her hearers that she had no 
alternative but to repeat the concluding stanza—the imploring 
appeal to Queen Marguerite, The famous soliloquy of Act 2, 
known in French as “Jours de mon Enfance,” is so fre- 


- quently sung by Mdme Albani in public that it will suttice 


to add that she has rarely sung it better; and we cannot 
but applaud her discretion in declining to accept the 
“encore” unanimously demanded for the second stanza, which 
exacts as complete a mastery of fluent vocalization as the first of 
quiet expression. The violin obbdigato to this air, admirably 
played by Mr Carrodus, leader of the orchestra, enhanced its 
effect no little. The other exception to the cast of 1880 was the 
substitution of M. Soulacroix for M. Engel, in the part of Mergy, 
envoy of the King of Navarre and Isal-elle’s acoepted lover-—a 
manifest improvement. A Nicette capable of singing the music 
better, or acting the part with more natural liveliness, than Mdlle 
Valleria it would be difficult to name, She gave her romance, 
“La candida Lisetta,” with the true verve and point, sharing the 
honours of an “encore” with Mdlle Waraots in the delicious 
terzetto of the following scene, built upon a melody the abiding 
popularity of which has rarely been surpassed. Signor Cotogni 
(Cantarelli) was a model Italian director of Court festivities ; 
M. Gailhard, as Girod, mine host of the Pré-aux-Cleres, exhibited 
considerable humour; and Signor Corsi, as Comminge, pretender 
to the hand of Isabelle, tried vainly to raise that swaggering 
personage from his characteristic insignificance, The performance 
on the whole, indeed, was well ‘balanced, effective, and evidently 
enjoyed. A pity that it should come at the fag end of the 
season. The third representation of J/ Demonto was announced 
for yesterday evening; but that Herr Rubinstein’s opera has 
achieved a complete fiasco is generally admitted; and let us con- 
fess that we are not at all surprised. The season (a fortnight 
shorter in duration than that of last year), terminates on Satur- 
day next with Linda di Chamount. Meanwhile we are promised 
two “gala nights ” (whatever the phrase may signify)—a Patti 

ht, with L’Z£toile du Nord, and an Albani night, with Faust ¢ 

argherita, And then, farewell, till 1882.— Graphtec, 


[Long before which we shall know what has been the influence 
of the comet of old Cheops, and its 200,000,000 miles of stream- 
ing hair.—@, 8B.) 


ant 








Vienxa.—During the past season, the Imperial Operahouse was 
open 284 nights. Of these, Verdi claimed 37 ; Wagner, 35 ; Meyers 
beet, 33; Donizetti and Mozart, 22 each; Rossini, 21 ; Gounod, 19; 
Weber, 11; Bellini, 9} Bizet aiid Ambroise Thomas, 8 each; Gluck, 
7; Brill, 6; Beethoven, Cherubini, and Auber, 4 each ; Adam, 
Flotow, Halévy, and Nicolai, 3 each ; Boieldieu, Delibes, Marschner, 
Maillard, and Schubert, 2 each. The last named composer's musica 
to Rosamunde was also performed 5 times, 
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DEATH. 


On July Sth, at 10, Great Marlborough Street, W., JAMES LEA 
Summers, third son of William Summers, aged forty-four. 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND JOHANN IIERBECK.* 


— probably, in the history of German art has there been 

another man who has held the public in his power or dazzled 
them with the rays of his fame like Richard Wagner. We are 
not speaking only of the host of his disciples, of those zealots 
smong whom so many remind us of the old woman who said to St 
Chrysostom at Antioch: ‘Father, we admire but we do not 
understand you.” The opponents, also, of this extraordinary man 
fall under the charm of his influence ; the blood frequently flushes 
up even into their faces when they hear his name, and wherever 
he appears or gives the reins to his tongue, those present are 
divided into parties, and a violent discussion, for and against, arises 
round his work and person. We may rejoice at or deplore this 
influence over his contemporaries, but it remains no less a historical, 
fact, a remarkable phenomenon in German civilization, and 
consequently there is not the slightest reason for our being as- 
tonished that the curious public eagerly follow all that this excep- 
tional personage does or does not, and are on the watch to 
pick up what they can of what he says in the market-place or in 
his own house, of his utterances, opinions, humorous notions, 
letters, and pamphlets ; least of all ought we to feel astonished at 
this in these days of “ Correspondence,” “ Reminiscences,” and 
“ Remarkable Events,” when the dead are dug up again in order 
that they may confess the veriest trifles of their earthly pilgrimage, 
and the survivors sit in glass houses, however anxiously they may 
endeavour to surround and wall in their private lives. 

To-day we commence publishing some correspondence between 
Richard Wagner and Johann Herbeck, though, as we may as 
well state at once, it is not particularly calculated to satisfy the 
curiosity of those who love more than anything else to feast 
upon green-room gossip and green-room scandal. The letters + 
relate principally to the first performance in Vienna of Die 
Meistersinger, Serious subjects are discussed seriously in them 
by two professional men, ‘The question, however, is less one of 
art than of the business and mechanical work inseparable from 
all art. Nor will the reader find in them any new and charac- 
teristic traits towards the Master’s portrait; at the most, he will 
come across only the well-known old ones more sharply marked. 
He will learn how freely and recklessly Wagner speaks out ; how, 
with a parent's love, which we can easily understand, for his 
work, he allows himself to be carried away into unfairness 
towards those who introduce it to the audience; and how 
frequently, with his habit of speaking the unvarnished truth, he 
is guilty of injustice. The reader will, also, see with what firm- 
ness and decision, despite all his respect for the new school, 
Herbeck, our Herbeck, met the excited composer, and with what 
dignity and care he always defended the names of the singers 
who worked under him, and the reputation of the institution, 
which, with its destinies, was in his hands. And of all this, not a 
word was tattled about, out of school, during his lifetime ; it was 
not till after his death that the world learned anything about it ! 
The contents of the letters constitutes a living piece of Viennese 
theatrical history, and our chief motive in publishing them is 
because, now that the eminent theatrical directors, who imparted 





* From the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 


+ They have been temporarily placed at our’ disposal by Herr Ludwig v. 
Herbeck, who intends publishing them, together with the correspondence 
with Lisat and Hermann Gotz, as a separate volume, which, we should say 
cannot fail to contain interesting information connected with musical matters 
in Vienna,—Ep, Neue Freie Presse, 





splendour and honour to the.art-life of Vienna are resting or no 
more—Heinrich Laube has retired, Herbeck and Dingelstedt are 
dead—because, we say, there is a melancholy satisfaction in 
reading what the Viennese once possessed and what, partly 
through their own fault, they have lost. 

The connection between Herbeck and Wagner began about 
1859, when the former was chorusmaster of the Men’s Choral 
Association and conductor at the concerts of the Musical Associa- 
tion. The letters of this period possess no general interest. 
Wagner was even then pretty celebrated, though not the great 
potentate in art at whose appearance the drums beat and a body- 
guard of enthusiasts noisily present arms. He still possessed a 
slight touch—a mere suspicion, it is true—of modesty ; received 
“ ducats of honour” from Men’s Choral Associations ; and knew 
no King of Bavaria, He was in Paris, and, after all, it was in 
Paris that, despite the failure of his work, or rather on account 
of its failure, he really began his course of triumphs. It was 
from Paris that his name was borne through the world. Yes, the 
fame of this specially German master is essentially of Parisian 
manufacture. Proudly and jealously did he watch even then 
over the proper representation of his works and the effect pro- 
duced. If they were ever performed in a concert-room, it was— 
—according to the genuine Wagnerian fashion—against his will. 
The instrumental introduction to Tristan wnd Isolde was played 
in Leipsic—but against his will. The same thing happened 
in Prague—but against his will. It is a remarkable fact that the 
individuals who stood god-fathers to this misdeed were the two 
principal leaders of the Wagner party ; Biilow was conductor in 
Prague, and Liszt in Leipsic, each probably against the com- 
poser’s will. It sounds, therefore, almost like a slight touch of 
irony, when Herbeck, who wanted the Viennese to hear this 
instrumental introduction, and had, as far back as 1859, begged 
also, for choral scenes from the Nibelwngen, wrote thus to Paris: 


‘Since a performance of this work, against your will, was given 
two months ago, perhaps, my dear sir, you will allow Vienna to 
form with Leipsic and Prague the thievish trefoil which seizes upon 
property against the will of the rightful owner.” 


From Paris, Wagner went first to one place and then to 
another: to Lucerne, to Munich, and then back to Lucerne. — It 
was here that the negotiations about the Meistersinger began. 
Herbeck, who had become in the interim conductor at the Opera- 
house, proceeded to Switzerland, and was Wagner’s authorized 
representative in Vienna, not only looking after Wagner's artistic 
interests but managing little domestic arrangements, such as 
advances of money and so on, as well. Wagner had been long 
striving to attain the highest results, but he wanted thoroughly 
to reform the Vienna Operahouse out of hand, and to win for the 
Wagnerian style sole sway in all German lands. On the 12th of 
October, therefore, he thus expressed himself : 


“‘T seize this opportunity of repeating in writing what I have 
already told you orally as to the ee of my = a : 
in all that concerns the scenery and stage-arrangements, everything 
must be done after the Munich model. As I was there restricted in 
nothing and possessed the fullest power of properly realising my 
ideas, fom justified in assuming that every change in the character 
of the consequent performance would be contrary to my notion and 
distort my intention. The case would, it is true, be different with 
any future performance which may be given elsewhere of Das 
Rheingold, as, in the case of that work, I did not insist on ensuring, 
by my personal co-operation, a correct interpretation. The perform- 
ance of Die Meistersinger was, however, a model performance. 
take the liberty, also, with respect tocertain cuts which may have been 
deemed necessary, again to impress on you not to start by going in at 
once for cuts, because by such a course the spirit of the intended 
performance is at once lowered, while, on the other hand, the requi- 
site feeling in all concerned is assured beforehand by representing 
to them as their inviolable task a perfect performance, such as was 
attained by me in Munich. Only when, while adhering to this 
system, insurmountable limits are perceived to circumscribe the 
talent of this or that individual, and when, neither by study nor 
personal change, it is possible to overcome doubt as to the right 
impression of certain performances, the entire omission of a difficult 
passage would be preferable to a lame and ineffective rendering of 
it. If, however, you begin by sanctioning the omission of difficult 
passages, you give every singer who finds this or that poanee diffi. 
cult or ineffective a perfect right to slash away as he chooses, and a 


slovenly performance is from the qutset a matter of course. Stand, 
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on the contrary, by your own experience that the entire opera per- 
formed without the slightest curtailment fatigued neither yourself 
nor the audience in Munich, as strikingly proved by the eminent 
success of the great third act. If you desire to impart a model 
character to the future performances generally at the Vienna Opera- 
house, I implore you not to let this opportunity of founding a new 
style slip by without turning it to account ; such an opportunity 
will not occur again, — ’ 

“P.S. I must n very seriously beg you to be careful about 
the difficult part of Beckmeister. I fancy I recollect that you finally 
selected for it X., a singer who is very acceptable to conductors on 
account of his t musical certainty, but whom I have found, 
despite his usefulness, to be entirely without talent; you will never 

t out of him a single accent or a single movement drastically effect- 
ive for this part ; he is deficient in anything like trenchant pun- 
gency. It would greatly tranquillise me if you could find a fitting 
representative for the part. It does not at all matter about voice, 
because everything is here to be accomplished only by an impassioned 
speaking tone; certainly it must, on the other hand, be extraor- 
dinarily musical. So!” 


Die Meistersinger was performed the following winter. We 
know what love and talent Herbeck devoted to getting it up, and 
how victoriously orchestra and singers solved the difficult problem. 
Under these circumstances it must have been exceedingly painful 
for Herbeck, accustomed as he was to throw his whole soul into all 
he did, to receive from the composer instead of praise and 
— naught but complaints, Wagner had not come to 

formance, or rather, he had not been invited, a fact of 
which weshall presently hear him bitterly complain. But he hadears 
and eyes everywhere, and his followers discharged the duties of 
detectives for him, The differences of opinion were already pretty 
harshly marked, especially since the attempt, crushed in the egg, 
with Tristan und Isolde. What one thought tolerably good struck 
another as pitiable, an act of treason to the holy cause. The 
denunciations were not made directly, but Vienna whispered to 
Munich, and Munich most humbly sent word to Lucerne that the 
Vienna performance of Die Meistersinger was absolutely worth- 
less. Wagner, who is so sensitive on this point, was, of course, 
excited in the highest , and suspected treachery every- 
where, dreading not only his oe on the Danube, but others 
also, and most of all the wicked foe on the Isar, Franz Lachner, 
whom he imagined to be still engaged in silent and continuous 
warfare against his works. Let the reader peruse the following 
series of messages. They are rather instructive, and form an 
interesting page in the life of a conductor. 


‘*To Richard Wagner, Lucerne. 


‘Enthusiastic and gentne success yesterday, Sunday. Tremen- 
dous reception of the Prelude. erformance interrupted by 
applause lasting several minutes before the entrance of the Master- 
Singers. End of act, loud jubilation. Most friendly reception of 
the Cobbler’s Song, and then violent contest with opponents of 
Beckmeister motives ; finally, brilliant victory with five calls for all 
engaged. Third act, most reverential feeling, continuous enthu- 
siasm to the end. Countless calls. Finally, I had to appear three 
times more; not tranquil till I had, in the name of the composer, 
returned deep and heartfelt thanks. The most a peer and 
congratulations from Schiffer, Nohl, Lewy Ri , and your 
respectful and devoted ‘* HERBECK. 
‘* Half-past 3 in the morning, 
** 28th Feb., 1870.” ss 


“To Herr Herbeck, Chapelmaster, Vienna. 


‘Most cordial thanks and acknowledgments to the Masters and 
Apprentices! I congratulate you on your own success. 
‘* RICHARD WAGNER.” 


‘To Herr Herbeck, Imperial Chapelmaster, Vienna. 


“Informed of great deficiencies in the Vienna performance, I 
urgently demand that some of the principal blemishes shall be 
removed. Labatt for Walter, Hélzl must be managed for Beck- 
meister (Hohenlohe). End of second act complete and correct. 
Watchman’s horn must be given effectively. Hear about a wretched 
correpetitor, Frank, a recommendation of Lachner’s, consequently 
want of precision among the singers. In addition to this, unin- 
telligible action. Whose stage-management? Appreciate your 
ex as conductor. Be something more and act energetically 
for the whole, otherwise I shall be compelled to protest to the 

authorities. 
“Wacner,” 





‘* To Richard Wagner, Lucerne. 


‘* Your informants on this occasion, perhaps from excess of friendly 
zeal, not quite right. Success of the whole, despite opposition in 
second act, grander and if possible more pts than in Munich. 
Ask Nohl and Schifer. Do not deny deficiencies ; reverse, inability 
to perceive beauties not be found. Campe quite the character. 
Labatt has long been told off to alternate, yet scarcely can be better 
than Walter who exceeded vocally all expectations. Orchestra and 


chorus nowhere more admirable and inspired. End of second act, 
in consequence of colossal and enthusiastic applause and tere 4 
rightly heard by no one, therefore pi premature. 

— conducted partly superintended 


by myself. Frank, who, 

espite Lachner, has long been converted, is not at all to blame. 
No faults occurred in concerted music. Shortcomings of the singers 
not to be remedied in a moment ; mostly excusable on account of 
nervousness and excitement the first night. Shall continue to act 
with the energy inspired by my enduring enthusiasm-for your work, 
but must beg you to disregard false insinuations, and to trust calmly, 
without being led astray, your devoted admirer, 

“‘J, HERBECK.” 
( To be continued. ) 
—o-— 
THE PRE-AUX-CLERCS AT COVENT GARDEN. 
To Dr linge. 


Smr.—In the interpolated ballet-scene of the Pre-auzr-Cleres, 
I heard music from the Roi de Lahore, Yours obediently, 
Epuram Buttock. 
[So did I. 
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Dr Blivge.] 
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INVASION OF ENGLAND BY ALBERICH AND MIME, 


We read the subjoined, from the acute and bistoury-nibbed 
pen of “Cherubino,” in the London Figaro of this day (July 16, 
1881) :— 

“Tn the last issue of the Figaro I announced, under due reserve, 
that Mr Mapleson had entered into arrangements to produce the 
Nibelungen Ring in German next May. Four ‘cycles,’ each of one 
performance of the four sections of the Tetralogy, will be given on 
the Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings and Saturday morn- 
ings during four weeks in May and June next year with the 
Neumann troop, and under the personal direction of Herr Wagner. 
The test artists of the German stage, including Frau Materna 
and Herr and Frau Vogl, will assist, and the subscription for each 
‘cycle’ has been fixed at £5. Operatic performances will also be 

iven on the Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, and it is 

— that Mdme Nilsson will appear in the German original of 
Lohengrin, under Herr Wagner's superintendence. This will in- 
disputably be the most startling novelty of the year 1882, and Mr 
Mapleson, who, besides innumerable works in the classic repertory, 
has presented to English audiences the three test successes of 
modern times (Faust, Carmen, and Mefistofele), will with the 
Nibelungen Ring place the crowning point on his career.” 


[This will indisputably be the most startling novelty of the 
year 1882.—Br Blidge. ] 








“CHERUBINO,” of the London Figaro, is “ authorised to state 
that M. Rubinstein will on no account re-visit London to. play 
next season. This is decisive.” (Good gracious! Can it be 
possible? Who is to play for us Weber’s Polacea ? Perish the 
thought !—Dr Blige.) ‘ 

A CONCERT was given at the Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, in which all the leading artists of the Royal Italian 
Opera, including the two “stars,” Adelina Patti and Emma 
Albani (“ Lucida esol of oni and Pollux),* en oH 
also Sembrich, of the Entfiihrung. e pr nme : 
that “ iiseoiiimeatih » character which calls for no detailed descrip- 
tion. 

*(Let no one from the shelf take down his @des, or (from the 
cupboard) his “ Lempriére,”"—Br Blidge.) 


* 
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‘The well-known Welsh air, ‘Ar Hyd y Nos,’ was named after 
its composer, Harry de Nos. He was so called from being the 
possessor of the castle in South Wales now the property of Mdme 
Patti, ‘Craig y Nos.’ ”—Fun. , 
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‘*Considering that Mdme Patti has announced her intention of 


retiring.” —Cherubino. 
Who Ho's ? 
SS 
gy 
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‘*MpmeE ADELINA Parti will sing, for the last time this season, at 
M. F. de Rothschild’s on the 24th inst., and leave on the 25th for 
Aix-les-Bains. By the end of August she returns to this country, 
to pass a few weeks of the grouse-shooting season in Scotland, with 
friends. The middle of September will find her in Ireland in 
another chdteau, with a select party for fishing and partridge- 
shooting. Thence she leaves for Craig-y-nos (Wales), her country 
seat, where preparations are being made for fairy-like improvements, 
to be completed during the winter. On October 22, she leaves for 
America in the Servia, a small boat of 8,000 tons, which is expected 
to make the trip, if there is only fair weather, in seven days. Bigas 
the boat is—the saloon measures three hundred feet in length—it 
could not carry all the vocal and instrumental artists who daily pro- 
pose to accompany the diva. One and all of these are sent to her 
old and trusted friend and agent, Franchi, who, with the same grim 
smile, receives every one, and promises an early reply—I sup- 
pose on October 23,” —Atlas. 

Balin and his brother Balan (the Knight with The Two 
Swerdes) know nothing, or they would fail to communicate 
anything. Never mind. 


























Dr Hlidge. 


THE TREBELLI-Musin Concert Tour.—Mdme Trebelli, the 
eminent dramatic contralto, and M. Ovide Musin, the talented 
and popular violinist, have undertaken another Scandinavian tour, 
which begins on the 24th inst., with a concert at Malméd, before 
the Swedish Court. The King, who is to be at Malmé during 
the Exhibition, not only patronises the concert, but has promised 
to attend it personally. The party, including besides Mdme 
Trebelli and M. Musin, Mdlle Hebbé, Signors Ghilberti and 
Biscaccia, remain in Sweden and Norway up to the beginning of 
October. They then go to Finland (Russia), and from Finland 
to Russian Poland, returning to England in the second week of 
January, 1882, for 4 tournée already arranged in the “ provinces,” 
At Warsaw, Bergen, and Christiania, Madme Trebelli will perform 
in opera. The Russian concerts are announced, under the united 
names of singer and violinist, as the “ Trebelli-Musin Concerts,” 
The party leave London for Sweden on the morning of Wednes- 
day the 20th inst. The tour promises to be a brilliant success, 











Who nots ? 
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On Change. 
Dr Quincz.—Who knows? 
Dr Suippinc.—Cherubino, Listen (reads) :— 


‘It is currently reported 
in operatic circles that Mr 
Carl Rosa has entered into 
some tacit or other arrange- 
ment with the  repre- 
sentatives of the plain- 
tiffin the case of Quilter 
v. Mapleson, by which Mr 
Rosa may acquire Her 
Majesty’s Theatre for a 
term should the plaintiff 
gain the day.in the appeal 
now pending. Although 
this report is spread with 
some show of authority and 
meaning, I for one, do not 
believe it. There may be 
many cogent privatereasons 
why Mr Carl Rosa would 
do nothing of the sort, but 
I prefer to refer only to 
those which are public property. Thus, the report further says it 
is Mr Carl Rosa’s intention to found a permanent opera in the 
Haymarket. Those who spread this report surely have not counted 
the cost. Mr Carl Rosa is, of course, a pecuniarily independent, 
and assuredly a wealthy man, and he went hesitate before he took 
so great a burthen on his shoulders as Her were ag: be Theatre. If Mr 
Mapleson and his friends went out of the theatre, they would take with 
them the 23 miles of carpets, the box-hangings and divisions, the pit, 
stall, and circle seats, the 3} miles of 
ropes, and, in fact, everything except 
the barely ornamented walls. Unless 
Mr Rosa, or anybody else, chose to 
buy Mr Mapleson’s fittings, upwards 
of fifteen thousand pounds, altogether 
apart from a stock of scenery, would 
have to be paid before this operatic 
wilderness was habitable. Mean- 
while, the appeal may go on from 
court to court until, when the final 
stage in the House of Lords is reached, 
the lease itself may have expired. 
Mr Rosa is hardly the man to be 
delayed in this fashion, and he would 
require more time than has at present 
been at his disposal to deposit 15,000 
"] << good sovereigns in a mare’s nest,” — 
NS = ; Y “Cherubino,” July 16, 
Dr Quincz.—I thought so, 
Dr Surprine.—Why currently reported ? 
Dr Quince,— Why not cherryly ? 
[ Exewnt severally. 








The great and versatile and enterprising and, before all, sym- 
pathetic comedian, Mr Henry Irving, has been elected President of 
the London Shakspere and Burns Club, and is to open a bazaar to 
be held in aid of the charities of the society on the 30th inst. 

Mpme Sopute Menrer, by her last recital, the programme of 
which, besides one of Beethoven’s finest sonatas, comprised pieces 
of varying degrees of interest from other composers, ancient and 
modern, proved herself what we took her to be from the first— 
the greatest pianist who has paid London a professional visit during 
the present summer season, She was applauded agcording to her 
deserts—-enthusiastically,— Graphic, : 
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BODOG ORCZY’S “IL RINNEGATO.” 
PREAMBLE. 
On Saturday night, being the last of the subscription, Mr Maple- 
son produced the only novelty of his season—a Hungarian opera, 


styled, on the Italian stage, // Rinnegato, original libretto by hee i 


Deak, Italian adaptation by S.C. Marchesi, music by the Baron 
Bodog Orezy. Although certain selections from the work such as 
the overture and ballet pieces, had been previously heard, the pro- 
duction of the whole called forth interest in artistic circles, ‘This 
feeling, however, could hardly have been keen, since long and pain- 
ful experience has created a general impression that an amateur’s 
—— is doomed to failure ; which impression, when the amateur 
chances to have a title forthwith ripens into conviction. It belongs 
perhaps to Nature’s system of compensation that barons, marquises, 
— and so forth have a hard time of it on the lyric a Any- 

ow this is a law so sternly enforced that he must be a.bold man 
who, if ennobled in any d , ventures to tread the boards. 
When Rudolph enters the Wolf's Glen to keep his appointment 
with Caspar one shade after another waves him back with implor- 
ing gestures. So when a titled composer knocks ata stage door 
nowadays pathetic apparitions interpose, and with mute eloquence 
beseech him to run away before it opens. Thus might Prince 
Poniatowski, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and the Marquis d’Ivry 
have appealed to the Hungarian baron, each adding force to his 
touching argument by pointing to the semblance of a dust-covered 
and forgotten opera. On the other hand, it may be that the Baron 
Bodog Orery led to mind that no rule exists without an exception, 
and that the modern spirit of inquiry has not, up to this time, 
discovered any necessary connection between a patent of nobility 
and operatic disaster. Whether or not he persevered, and was the 
more entitled to do so because, having all his life breathed a musical 
atmosphere, and at one time occupied a post officially connected with 
music, he now stands very near the line which divides an amateur 
from a professional. We sincerely trust that the Baron’s title will 
not, at this juncture, be remembered to his disadvantage. He can 
no more help being a baron, than Pitt, on a certain famous occasion, 
could help being a young man. Let the public remember this, 
and show themselves as ready to act justly towards the composer of 
Il Rinnegato as though, like the author of Don Giovanni, he were in 
a position to be kicked by any upper servant of a German 
princeling. 

* * * * * * * 
Tue Music. 

It would not be courteous to the Baron Bodog Orczy, and might 
prove cruel were we to judge the music of his opera on slight 
acquaintance, There is reason to believe that he never intended the 
work for superficial examination, but rather that the earnest mind 
might have something to contemplate again and again before success 
in sounding the depth and scaling the height of the subject rewards 
effort. We are bound to express our full assurance that this assumed 
purpose is fulfilled to the uttermost, and that only a resolute will 
can master /1 Rinnegato. The Baron is not a flippant composer or 
even one who aspires to the honour of pouring forth ‘‘profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art.” He attempts no rivalry with the birds,and 
leaves ‘‘ native wood notes wild” to those whose nature it is to sing 
them. Judging by what we find in J/ Rinnegato, the author sees in 
music a mission far larger than that of merely pleasing. In point of 
fact, there are many parts of the opera which do not please; but, 
with reference to these, it must be said that the result in question 
never appears to have been contemplated. Music written on the 
principle here exemplified declines the restricted field within which 
alone the sense of hearing is delighted. It goes beyond, into regions 
where all sounds, coreiie or otherwise, have an accepted aftinity 
with human feeling, thought, and deed. These regions are vast and 
vague, and in proportion to their vastness and vagueness is the free- 
dom they confer. No law reigns there. He who enters in may do 
just as he pleases, none daring to fetter his liberty or dictate his line 
of action. Towards such ‘‘back-woods” of music, modern composers, 
unable to distinguish themselves under a reign of law, are setting 
their faces, and the Baron Bodog Orezy goes with them. Under the 
circumstances we must appeal to them and him for indulgence, even 
if we seem unreasonably slow to understand what they do. The 
Baron, we are sure, will not refuse it to any who are still plodding 
along the beaten roads of art, and influenced on all sides by conven- 
tional notions. It may be su from the remarks just made that 
Il Rinnegato is an outcome of agnerism. In this idea we can only 
discern a modicum of truth. The Hungarian opera has, no doubt, 
certain things in common with the representative works of Wagner, 
but it has many more which the Bayreuth master would repudiate. 
Wagner might see a of himself in the remarkable earnestness 
and industry which alone could have produced J! Rinnegato, and he 
would probably approve the free use of characteristic themes, the 





elaboration of the orchestral part of the score, and the stedfast 
avoidance of beauty for its own sake. As a whole, however, J/ 
Rinnegato shows us the Baron Bodog Orczy, and no one else. Wagner 
could not have written the work if he would, and its composer may 
flatter himself upon freedom from all rivalry, since, observant of the 
sacrifices involved, no other composer would if he could. Amateurs 
who are curious as well as modest doubtless anticipate future perform- 
ances of the opera with interest. They suspend their judgment 
till their eyes have grown used to a strange light, and their 
minds have grasped peculiar principles and methods. This 
is fair to the composer and just to themselves. For our own part, 
these ends attained, we shall return to the subject.—D. 7. 








“ Her Masesty’s THeatrE.—Mr Mapleson should erect a 
statue to Miss Minnie Hauk, in acknow ent of -her repeated 
performances, morning and evening, in Bizet’s Carmen, which has 
been played oftener than any other opera during the season. How 
poor Bizet himself, whose masterpiece failed (comparatively at 
least) in his own country, would be astonished could he have lived 
to witness the popularity it now enjoys in every European city— 
Paris excepted, where it is still ignored by M. Carvalho, who 
seems bent upon depriving the Opéra Comique of its well-earned 
celebrity as a truly national institution, by applying for license to 
play what is called “grand opera” (too often fatal misnomer) 
within its walls, The performances at reduced prices of admis- 
sion began on Monday night—not with Lohengrin and Mdme 
Christine Nilsson, as had been announced, but with the unexpected 
second performance of a new opera, entitled I/ Rinnegato, music 
by Baron Bodog Orezy, which had been produced on the Satur- 
day previous. The result was what might have been expected 
by those who witnessed the bringing out of this very singular 
work. Being unable, conscientiously, to say anything in favour 
of Il Rinnegato, we see no use in visiting our readers with a 
lengthy diatribe of objections. That so extraordinary a perpe- 
tration would have been impossible under normal conditions— 
conditions, that is to say, independent of the preponderating 
influence of a new order of dramatic work which is to do 
what Aristotle predicates of tragedy—“ shake the soul and purify 
it””—may be stated fearlessly, ‘That Baron Bodog Orezy is one of 
Wagner's most uncompromising disciples cannot be questioned ; 
but, on the other hand, he does not boast a spark of Wagner’s 
genius, and his artistic talent is at an immeasurable distance 
from that of Wagner. That magically endowed potentate must 
surely at times reflect upon the irreparable harm he is doing. 
The tendency of his system encourages too many innocent persons 
to labour under the hallucination that it is very easy to follow in 
his steps, whereas it is very hard—luckily, some may say—to come 
near him at all. His faculty of “infinite melos” differs essentially 
from their absolute incapability of writing a tune of any kind 
whatever. The composer of J/ Rinnegato is a sad instance in 
point. He possesses none of the requisites that would enable him 
to emulate Wagner with any success, much less to compose operas 
like those of the absolute masters of lyric drama. In fact J/ 
Rinnegato shows incontestably that he has almost everything to 
learn. How the singers committed his music to memory, and how 
the orchestra, after several rehearsals, could manage to play the 
accompaniments, is a puzzle to guess. The public, however, has 
pronounced an unmistakable verdict, and it would be superfluous 
to dwell upon the subject longer. Let us hope that the season at 
reduced prices may bring forward something interesting. On 
Thursday Boito’s Mefistofele was to be given, with Mdme Nilsson, 
Signors Campanini and Nannetti in the leading parts—a good 
commencement at any rate. Next week is to be the last of the 
regular operatic season. 

DrespEY.—Riese, Royal Saxon Chamber Singer, and member of 
the operatic company at the Theatre Royal, has had an operation 

rformed on his eyes. Though successful, some time must elapse, as 
Re was suffering from cataract, ere he will be able to face the 
glare of the footlights. 

BrussELs.—Among the works Stoumon and Calabrési propose per- 
forming this winter at the Théatre de la Monnaie are Ltienne Marcel, 
by Saint-Saéns, and La Statue, by Ernest Reyer. The majority of 
the old company are re-engaged. The new comers include Mdlle 
Valleria, of the Royal Italian Operahouse, Covent Garden (No.-~ 
DOr Blige), Vergnet, tenor ; and Manoury, barytone, 
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CONCERTS. 


MpmE MeEnter’s Recrrat.—The musical public have been so 
nearly surfeited this season with pianoforte recitals that Mdme 
Sophie Menter might, with good reason, look upon the ‘‘repeated 
requests” which led to her performance on Saturday afternoon in 
St James’s Hall asa remarkable tribute. No one else could hope 
for such a favour, and we are disposed to believe that, were M. 
Rubinstein himself to come flying back to us, he would not attract an 
audience like that drawn together by his most formidable rival. 
St James’s Hall was nearly full of amateurs, a large proportion of 
whom were, perhaps, uneasily conscious of having divided their 
favours between the Moldavian and the Gallician, after a manner 
more impulsive than discriminating. Be this as it may, the lioness of 
the pianoforte—the lion having gone—met ‘with her deserts, and 
was the object of great and fully earned admiration. We are 
unable to recall any performance by Mdme Menter more conclusive 
of the fact that the exceptionally high position claimed for her is 
her just due. On some former occasions she has appeared as 
though anxious to astonish in the capacity of a mere executant, 
rather than to shine as an artist in the strict sense of that much 
abused term. It is true that she did not altogether discard 
‘‘higher development ” music from Saturday’s programme. Hav- 
ing to please many tastes, and, as a section of the public love 
to hear Liszt’s pieces thrashed out of a groaning pianoforte by a 
sufficiently powerful executant, Mdme Menter included two or 
three of these—it is not worth while to mention them—in her 
scheme. But the bulk of the selection was of a higher character, 
contributing rather to the glorification of art than of noise, and to 
the display of fancy and feeling more than of mechanism and 
muscle. As examples it will suffice to mention Beethoven’s Sonata 
(Op. 81), best recognized by its title, Les Adieux, l Absence et Le 
Retour ; a theme with variations by Rameau ; gigues by Bach and 
Handel ; several pieces by Chopin ; Schumann’s Friihlingsnacht, &c. 
The names of these works and of their authors show that 
music prevailed at the recital. We are entitled to add that 
none of it was lost through the fault of the executant, 
whose playing, indeed, showed no blemish whatever. Again 
Mdme Menter astonished the audience by her well-nigh absolute 
freedom from wrong notes. Herein she is rendering a service, 
since it cannot now be that wrong notes find toleration as a 
necessary part of ‘‘ higher development.” The development of Mdme 
Menter is absolutely sky-soaring, but wrong notes form no part of it. 
The public, therefore, will be likely to judge uncertain and pre- 
tentious scramblers by the standard she has set up. Quite as 
remarkable as the artist’s unerring mechanism were the finish and 
expression attending it. In this respect she removed some not 
altogether favourable impressions due to previous experience. 
Probably Mdme Menter plays according to her mood, and is at one 
time more disposed to enter into her music than at another, when, 
it may be, no real union of the thought and the interpreter is 
possible. Under conditions like those just described, the recital 
could be no other than one long triumph ; and, if for its sake alone, 
Mdme Menter will be remembered amongst us with the remembrance 
that anticipates and desires further intercourse.—D. 7’. 


Mr Joun Tuomas’s harp concert attracted an unusually large 
and fashionable company to St James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
July 7th. On that occasion the pianoforte, scarcely ever absent from 
the —— of the Regent Street room, was banished, and its place 
filled by the harp. Now few would venture to say that the eye suf- 

fered by the change, for the row of golden faced instruments, held and 
touched by the trained fingers of a band of lady harpists, appealed 
more strongly to the sense of beauty than the usual hearse-like 
pianoforte—not that the term hearse indicates any want of the 
signs of life. No indeed; for during the last two months the 
big box has never ceased to empty on the troubled air its 
surprising contents. Never before perhaps in any like space has 
the atmosphere been so agitated as that enclosed by the walls 
of St James’s Hall. If it be true that the commotion of winds, 
and the pressure of breezes disturb, and to some degree wear 
away the surfaces of mountains--as the more evident action of 
the waves of the sea washes down the granite rock—may not also 
the furious storms and tempests of art that lately visited the Hall, 
have had some effect upon its walls of wood and stone? Now that 
the hurly-burly has subsided, now that the pianoforte is somewhat 
silent, it is time to call in the builder to ascertain the extent of 
o—- done by the violence of the continued hurricane of sound. 
Whether from the natural result of variety or from the excellence 
of the playing, it is certain that the audience on Thursday last 
thoroughly enjoyed the harp, when heard alone, in combination, 
and when ~~ an accompaniment to the voice, The concert 
opened with a Fantasia for the full ‘‘band” of harps, which 





struck, as it were, the key-note of the entertainment. The theme, 
from John Thomas’s cantata, Llewelyn, faithfully represents the 
high aim and tender grace prevailing in the author's chef d’euvre, 
Subsequently the “band” was heard in a march, also by John 
Thomas, and a composition by Parish Alvars. In addition to 
taking part in duets with Master Barker and Mr Wright, the 
concert-giver charmed all hearers by playing with his well-known 
excellence several solos written specially for his instrument by him- 
self and Parish Alvars. If any number is more worthy of mention 
than its fellows, it is ‘‘ Autumn,” one of a group of solos, written 
by the performer, describing the seasons of the year. Mr John 
Thomas knows as well how to write for, as to play on the harp; he 
is both author and executant ; and in each department is recognized 
as a representative man of the day in his branch of the art. He 
also is a most conspicuous representative of Welsh music and Welsh 
musicians, and his labours have been so highly appreciated as to 
wring from his countrymen the bardic title Pencerdd Gwalia. His 
mission has not only been to collect and arrange the melodies of his 
native land, but also to carry them personally far and wide—to 
England, and, indeed, to most of the countries of Europe. Recog- 
nizing these facts, it was a little rey ak 4 to find that, apart from 
harp compositions, there was so little Welsh music in the programme. 
Need it be said that this class of melodies is expected at Mr John 
Thomas’s annual concert? It had become, indeed, to be looked 
upon asa speciality of the entertainment. Then why was ‘The 
Ash Grove” the only old Welsh vocal ditty heard? Time was 
when the programme contained numerous and varied examples 
of the Celt’s weird and plaintive fancy, and Mr Thomas might rest 
assured that they would be still heard here with avidity and delight. 
Of course, it is not to be expected that he can secure every year an 
artist like to Edith Wynne, whom he introduced some years ago to 
a London public, sy whose immediate verdict of approval has 
been ratified and sealed by long and continued patronage. No! 
such a singer as Hos Cymru cannot be brought every day from 
beyond the borders ; yet, surely there are young Welsh singers to 
be found capable of interesting, by their wild warblings, the jaded 
attendants of St James’s Hall. Not that any exception can by any 
possibility be taken to the well-known and deservedly popular 
artists that executed an otherwise capital programme. To name 
the vocalists is sufficient. Mdme Marie Roze, Miss Henrietta Beebe, 
Miss Damian ; Messrs W. H. Cummings, W. Shakespeare, C. Sant- 
ley, and Lewis Thomas. Courtesy to strangers, however, would 
alone compel special mention of Miss Henrietta Beebe, from New 
York ; but, happily, the lady has more than a claim on the hearer’s 
generosity to make, for she has a talent that needs no support but 
its intrinsic worth ; a talent that commands approbation from all. 
In Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me, my heart ” she at once secured the goodwill 
of her audience and an unanimous encore. Every year a true reci- 
procity in all matters of art is becoming more and more firml 
established between England and America. British artists of all 
kind go to the States, and, if worthy, are made welcome ; and 
such a pleasant lady, and such an admirable artist as Miss Beebe, will 
be always received here with warm respect and lasting favour. 
Pencervd Gwffpn. 


Tue South Kensington Ladies’ Choir, under the direction of Mr 
Arthur O'Leary, gave, on the 4th inst., at the residence of Mrs 
Wyatt, Grosvenor Place, Reinecke’s cantata Little Rosebud, with a 
precision and purity of intonation reflecting great credit on their 
teachers, The choir possesses some beautifully fresh voices, and 
amongst the soloists special mention may be made of Mrs Bramwell 
Davis, Misses Brinton, Park, O’Leary, and Wyatt. Several musical 
notabilities, including Sir Julius and Lady Benedict, Dr and Mrs 
Stainer, &c., were present. 


SieNor Gustave Garcta’s eighth annual concert was held at 
Steinway Hall on Saturday, July 2. The room was crowded, not- 
withstanding the intense heat, by friends and admirers of this 
esteemed professor, Signor Garcia was assisted by Mdme Marie 
Roze-Mapleson, who was greeted with the utmost cordiality and 
unanimously called upon to repeat the ‘‘ Habanera” (Carmen), and 
by Mr Wiliam Shakespeare, a tenor and musician to whose merit, it 
is needless to bear witness, Signor Garcia himself, in excellent voice, 
sang various pieces tojthe evident satisfaction of his audience, who 
were liberal in their applause. The piece de résistance was Mendels- 
sohn’s Lorely, most effectively given, under the conductorship of 
Signor Garcia, by members of his choir, assisted by lady students 
from the London Academy of Music. The solo in this trying 
piece devolved upon Mdlle Carreras, who proved herself in every 
way equal to the task, This young lady’s voice is a bright and clear 
soprano, and her intonation is irre bendable. Solos on the piano- 
forte and violoncello (well played by MM, Dusantoy and Lasserre), 
agreeably diversified the programme, 
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Mp.LE HELENE ARNIM gave a concert on Tuesday morning at 
Steinway Hall. The vocalists were Mdlle Thekla Friedlinder, 
Mdme Marie Klauwell, Mrs Hutchinson, Mdlle Helene Arnim, Mr 
Bernard Lane, and Mr Herbert Thorndike ; the instrumentalists, 
Mr Walter Bache and Herr Carl Ambruster (pianoforte), Herr Wil- 
helm Wiener (violin), and Herr Daubert (violoncello). Mdlle Arnim 
sang ‘‘ Empio diro tu sei!” from Handel’s Giuglio Cesare ; Brahms’ 
duet, ‘ Die Schwestern ” (with Mdme Klauwell) ; and arrangements 
by Beethoven, for voice, violin, violoncello and pianoforte, of three 
Scotch airs, the instrumental accompaniments ing entrusted to 
MM. Wiener, Daubert, and Ambruster. Mdlle Arnim was warmly 
applauded after each of her performances, and the concert was alto- 
gether successful. ’ 

MDLLE CaSTELLAN’s annual morning concert was given on Tuesday, 
in Chesterfield Gardens, at the residence of the 1 and Countess 
Somers. The programme, which contained many numbers of interest, 
attracted a large and fashionable audience, glad to testify their ap- 
preciation of a highly-gifted young lady about to quit them fora 

riod and join the renowned Adelina Patti on her concert tour 
through the United States. Mdlle Castellan took the principal part 
in a sonata by Kiicken, for piano and violin, and played with her 
accustomed finish and equality of tone. She further Jistinguished 
herself in a chaconne, for muted violin, the effect of which was 
singularly quaint, and also contributed to the success of the vocal 
music by her excellent style of accompaniment. Miss Damian san 
some — ballads with unaffected expression, and the uni 
talents of Mesdames'Isidor and Malvezzi, Signor Tito Mattei, M. M. 
Pagans, &c., formed an ensemble not always to be met with at 
entertainments of this character. 

THE sixty-eighth concert of the fifteenth season of the Schubert 
Society was given on Wednesday evening, the 6th July, at Aberdeen 
House, for the benefit of the director. The programme was mis- 
cellaneous. The concert opened with a ‘‘Grand Trio” for piano- 
forte, viola, and violoncello, by Mathison-Hausen, played by Herren 
Hause, Otto Booth, and Schuberth. The other instrumental pieces 
included Beethoven’s ‘‘Grand Trio” in E flat, played by the same 
gentlemen; a ‘‘romance” for violoncello solo (Herr Schuberth, 
encored) ; a ‘‘ valse” Chopin (Miss Irving) ; a solo on the zither, 
“ Elegie” (Herr von Goutta); and Schumann’s “Fantasia” in C 
major, Op. 17, played by Mr Rickard. Amongst the vocalists were 
Mesdames Vogri and Belina Howitz (a popular Australian soprano, 
who on this occasion made her first ap nce in England), 
Misses Edith Parkyns, Florence Isaac berts, Pelletier and 
Callain, Messrs C. A. White, Arthur Wilmot, Quatremayne and 
B. Holmes. Mr W. T. Cope, from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
gave a ‘‘recitation,” and Herr Schuberth ccnduoted, 

THE concert given at the Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon by the most renowned singers from Covent Garden was in all 
respects a complete success. The contributions were chosen for the 
most part from the répertoire of the Royal Italian Opera, and so far 
as concert singing can go exhibited most of the best singers in their 
best pieces, nore mme included the names of Mesdames Patti, 
Albani, Trebelli, eria, Scalchi, Guercia, and Sembrich ; M. M. 
Mierzwinsky, Cotogni, Nicolini, de Reszké, and Lassalle, and 
excerpts from Dinorah, Il Flauto Magico, Semiramide, Der Freischiitz, 
I Puritani, Le Pré-aux-Clercs, Lucrezia Borgia, Le Noze di Figaro, 
Marta, Lucia di Lammermoor, Sonnambula, Robert le Diable ; with 
the overtures to J'annhduser, Fra Diavolo, and Guillaume Tell. The 
familiar work accomplished need not be described in detail, but the 
conjunction of Mesdames Patti and Albani in the duet for Susanna 
and the Countess, ‘‘Sull’ Aria” from the Nozze, may be specially 
instanced as a unique example of faultless vocalization. The large 
hall was filled in all parts by a highly appreciative audience.— 
Standard. (Mesdames Sembrich and Trebelli were also honoured 
with encores.—W. D. D.) 

Lonpon ConsERVATOIRE OF Music. — This institution is doin 
useful work, of which the concerts given in illustration o 
the progress of the pupils afford occasional proof. The public 
exhibition on the On inst., at Aberdeen House, was attended 
by an audience both numerous and encouraging. The scheme 
comprised various exemplifications of what the students could 
do, both in the vocal and instrumental way, and of the pro- 
bable future before them. The ingredients of the programme were 
of catholic diversity, the names of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
and Gounod being mingled with those of Arditi, Molloy, Horn, 
Balfe, Wade, Donizetti, Rubinstein, &c., so that nothing was 
wanting to indicate the tastes of the pupils, whatever the direction, 
and how far they had profited by the instruction, of their teachers 
and the growing lights of their own experience. To single out any 
— exhibitor for commendation, would seem to be in some 

egree invidious ; in the face of which, nevertheless, we feel bound to 
record that Miss Harding, Mdme Shipway, Signor Monari Rocca, 





and Mr Allen Morris, shone among the rest on account of certain 
characteristics of style and delivery easy to understand and appraise 
at its more or less exact value. Besides various examples of vocal 
ability, there were solos on the violin, pianoforte, harp, and flute, 
the aspirants in each case meriting the relative marks of ap- 
proval awarded to them by their judges. A large share in ew gree: 
success no doubt belonged to the leading professors and actual chiefs 
of the institution (Mr and Mrs Lansdowne Cottell) by whom the 
pupils had been guided and brought up.—H. 


Mr IsrporE DE Lara.—This gentleman’s matinée musicale, at the 
Marlborough Rooms, was well attended, as it could hardly fail to 
be, for Mr de Lara is a vocalist who, by his very insinuating man- 
ner, and the agree | of the sentiment he throws into his singing, 
commands the kindliest suffrages of the fair sex, and enjoys their 
patronage and smiles accordingly. He did not present himself 
too frequently on the present occasion, his solos being confined to 
Faure’s Hymn, ‘‘ Les Rameaux,” and Mr Hope Temple’s ballad, 
‘Tis all that I can say” (with violoncello obbligato), after the 
former of which he was re-called, and after the latter encored ; 
while in two duets, by Bellini and Gounod, with Mr Frank Celli 
and Miss José Sherrington, his merit was no less fully appreciated. 
The lady singers who assisted Mr de Lara included Mrs ~ oe 
contributed two songs in her own captivating manner, Misses M. 
Lennon, José Sherrington, and de Fonblanque, whose res ve 
efforts were thoroughly enjoyed. Their associates of the other sex 
were Signor de Monaco, Mr Frank Boyle—who, in Blumenthal’s 
‘* Requital,” earned applause no less general than well deserved—and 
Mr Frank Celli, who gave a pretty song by Mr de Lara, called 
“Some Night,” which astified the ‘‘encore”.it obtained. The 
instrumental performances were excellent of their kind. M. Tivader 
Nachez, a new comer, exhibited favourable pretensions on the violin, 
and in pieces by Sarasate and himself showed a fair command of the 
instrument. Then there was M. Joseph Hollman, the violoncellist, 
who, on such an occasion, was of the highest value, in more 
respects than one. Miss Bessie Richards was a third acceptable feature 
in the instrumental section, and, in two short and characteristic 
pieces, maintained the reputation she has acquired as a performer of 

uick sensibility and advanced mechanical attainment. Mr Arthur 
atthison and Mr Richard Mansfield varied the programme with 
recitations and imitations, than which nothing in this way could be 
better devised to ensure attention and create good humour. The 
conductors were Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Li Calsi, and Mr 
Albert Visetti. H. 
—o—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Liverpoot.—The Lecture Hall, Mount Pleasant, was filled by a 
large and discriminating audience at the annual concert of the aes 
of Mr James J. Monk, hon. secretary of Trinity College, London. 
The programme was long and varied, comprising instrumental 
pieces, the performance of which would have done credit even to 
more experienced ay A leading feature was Sterndale 
Bennett’s sonata, The Maid of Orleans, performed by Miss Emilie 
Scott, a young lady who obtained first-class honours for the piano 
at the local examination for Trinity College. Her playing through- 
out this long but beautiful work was listened to with rapt attention, 
and she was rewarded with marked applause and the honour of a 
re-call. In the third movement, adagio patetico, Miss Scott showed 
great feeling, gaining confidence as she progressed, and concluding 
with a spirited interpretation of the finale. In company with Mr 
Monk, es played a sonata and fugue by Mozart, in which precision 
and smoothness were alike conspicuous. Miss Rosa Cope, who took 
first-class honours both for piano and singing, also gained marked 
applause. In addition to taking = in several pieces with other 
young ladies, she played an air with variations in B flat, by Haydn, 
and showed that she possesses true musical instinct. Other pupils 
acquitted themselves with credit in the instrumental way, among 
whom may be mentioned Miss Ada Minns and Miss Annie Smith, 
to the latter being assigned a prelude, fugue, and air, with three 
“doubles,” from a Suite by E. M. Lott. The singers were Mrs 
Harrison Dearle, Misses E. Hartley, Parry, Florence Parkes, and 
Quick. The overtures for two pianofortes and harmonium were all 
exceedingly well given by Mr Monk and four of his pupils, especially 
Don Giovanni, Oberon, and Guillaume Tell, which mn each instance 
showed, by their precision, the careful training the pupils had 
received.—Liverpool Daily Post. 








Sr PererspurcH.—The theatre known as the Saloon of Varieties 
has been burntdown. In two hours everything, properties, furniture, 
scenery and costumes, was utterly consumed. The fire is supposed 
to have broken out in the dressing-room of a French actress. 
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WAIFS. 


Tue Story or ‘In Rrnnecato.”—At the rising of the curtain 

Queen Isabella of Hungary has proclaimed a crusade, and a number 
of soldiers, wearing the red cross, are carousing at a tavern near 
Buda Pesth. Among them is one named Barnabas, who proposes a 
toast to Dora, niece of the governor, Verboczy, and thereby excites 
the wrath of a State official, Elemar, the betrothed of the favoured 
lady. The key-note of the story being thus sounded, the plot goes 
off into matters political, affecting the relation of Hungary to the 
dominant Turkish power. Presently we find Dora and Elemar to- 
gether, rejoicing in their love, while, on the other hand, Irma, the 
mother of Barnabas, tries to allay the tortures jealousy inflicts upon 
her son. More successful in this task than Irma are two Turkish 
officers, Selim and Omar, who assure him that, on becoming a 
Mussulman, he may lawfully demand Dora as his slave. The temp- 
tation is too strong, and the act ends as Barnabas, now a turbaned 
renegade, is led to do homage at the Sultan’s feet. The second act 
opens with an interview between Barnabas and his mother, who had 
long thought him dead, while still oppressed by the terrible fate of 
her husband, some time since burned alive as a sorcerer. Barnabas 
complains that the spirit of his father torments him, and announces 
his resolve to appease it by measures of vengeance. At this point 
he learns that Elemar is about to start for Constantinople charged 
with Hungarian complaints against the Turkish Pasha. His course 
then seems clear. Elemar must die, since his death will serve alike 
a private and a public end. Nor does this seem to Barnabas the less 
needful because Dora, on being appealed to, decisively rejects his 
suit. Hungarian festivities in honour of Elemar’s mission end the 
act. When next the curtain rises we see Barnabas and the Turks 
taking measures for the destruction of Elemar, who is about 
to leave Buda on his errand. As the renegade moodily walks 
the square, around which his soldiers lie hidden in darkness, the 
spectre of his father appears, surrounded by flames, while a voice 
cries ‘‘ Avenge me.” On demanding the names of his father’s 
destroyers, Barnabas sees the walls of a neighbouring church open, 
disclosing the spectacle of Elemar and Dora kneeling at the altar to 
receive their nuptial blessing. Maddened thereby, the renegade 
draws his sword and rushes forward, but falls senseless as the walls 
unite again, and angels appear in the sky praying for the salvation 
of hissoul. He is presently found by Selim and Omar, who stimulate 
his revival with the news that Elemar is about to start. We next 
see the Hungarian taking leave of his friends on the public square. 
As they retire he and his retinue are attacked by Barnabas and the 
Turks, the renegade himself mortally wounding his rival. Hearing 
the noise, Dora comes out of the Governor’s palace, and falls weep- 
ing upon the body of her lover, while the murderer would fain drag 
her away. Resisting, she flies into the church. Barnabas essays to 
follow, but is confronted by the abbess with an upraised cross, at 
sight of which, the renegade, struck by sudden remorse, tears off 
his turban and kneels in prayer. As he does so, the church walls 
again open, to show Dora in the act of taking the veil, while the 
Turks, enraged at the apostacy of their commander, rush upon and 
strangle him. Here all the chief characters being dead or effectually 
removed, the curtain falls, and the drama ends. We must not, of 
course, look at this strange tale with the eye of probability. It is 
intended solely for dramatic and spectacular effect, which end it may 
be said to attain. (‘'‘I suppose nay,’ said Aries, the Cow-herd.”— 
Or Blivge.) 

The project for the erection of an operahouse on the Embankment 
has been definitively abandoned. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
have agreed to give power to erect, instead of an operahouse, an 
hotel, or a dwelling-houses, or, subject to the approval of 
the Board, a meer, te a public institution. The original 
lessee retires, his place being taken by three other gentlemen. The 
agreement is concluded, the arrears of ground rent have been paid, 
—- extension of two years allowed for the completion of the 

uilding. 

Faure is at Cautarets. (Or has been.—Dr Blivge.) 

The Theatre at Montpellier was recently burnt down. 

Joseph Kaschmann, the barytone, was lately in Milan. 

The Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, has been unexpectedly closed. 

Podesta’s opera, J Burgravi, will be produced ere long at Bergamo. 
: Thirty-three performances of Aida at Palermo brought in 180,000 
rancs. i 

Teresina Singer is re-engaged for next season at the Teatro Bellini, 
Palermo. 

‘The Theatre Royal, Dresden, closed, on the 30th ult., for a month, 
with Tannhiuser. 

The King of Portugal has conferred the Cross of St Iago on 
Colonne, of Paris. 

The “Variety” Theatre in St Petersburgh has been entirely 
destroyed by fire. 





Heinrich Hofman, of Berlin, has completed an opera, Wilhelm von 
Oranien, book by Roderich Fels. Z | 

E. Muzio passed through Milan lately on his way to Paris. (One 
can scarcely credit this.—Dr Blinge.) : 

The Teatro Malibran, Venice, will be opened for the bathing 
season with Nicolai’s Templer und Jiidin. . ; ‘ 

The building of the new Theatre at Rouen is progressing, and is 
expected to be completed early next year. : é 

Giulio Cesare, an opera by G. Robles, a Catalonian, will be pro- 
duced next season at the Liceo, Barcelona. ; 

By next season another large music-room will be added to the 
two which the Berlin Concerthaus already pi 38, 

There was another — of fire a short _ — 8 ms Teatro 
Umberto, Rome, but the flames were speedily extingu: a 

Cimarosa is saved! According to the Gazzetta Musicale, Graffigna 
has abandoned his intention of re-setting J/ Matrimonio Segreto. 

The Teatro Municipale, Placencia, will be nage ten nights next 
month for the performance of an opera called Jella, music by Bolzoni. 

Baron von Perfall’s opera, Raimondin, will be performed next 
season at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. (Oh, these musical barons ! 
—Dr Biivge.) : 

The Kine of Sweden has bestowed on Mdme Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt the Medal “Literis et Artibus,” with the ribbon of the 
Seraphim Order. f 

Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht, rformed, for the first time at 
Rome, at the Doria Panfili Palace, by the Societa Musicale Romana, 
was warmly received. nou : : 1 

Villaret, of the Grand Opera, Paris, is spending his holiday with 
his family in the department of Le Gard, where he was born. He 
intends shortly retiring from public life. ‘ ‘ ; 

Like Paganini, Vieuxtemps has died rich, being said to have 
left property amounting to 3,000,000 francs. (Say 3,000,000, 000, 
and we should be wide of the mark.—Dr Blidge.) : 

F. A. Schwab has been sent to west for the purpose of en; gZ 
artists for Theodore Thomas’s Musica Festival next May, in New 
York. He will visit London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Milan. 

Max Stiigemann, the barytone and former manager of the Stadt- 
theater, Kénigsberg, has been elected Angelo Neumann’s successor 
in the management of the Leipsic Stadttheater. (Angelo is fully 
employed in promoting Wagnerian views.—Dr Blidge.) 

Mp.tir ANNA DE Bexocca left London for Paris on Monday. 
Her stay among us was too brief, aftd her performances at Her 
Majesty's Theatre were too few by many. - 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Nero, will be one of the novelties of the 
approaching season of the National Theatre in Pesth. The composer 
himself is to conduct the first performances.—Wagner’s Rienzi was 
recently performed in the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on -the-Maine, for 
the benefit of Herr Dessoff, the operatic conductor.—Flotow, the 
composer of Martha, lately celebrated his seventieth birthday.—The 
second Chamber at the Hague has made a law which will come into 
operation on New Year’s Day, 1882, securing to literary men and 
musicians an exclusive right in the performance of their works. 

Tue Lonpon AcapEeMy oF Music.—The competition for the 
eleven Scholarships presented this year to the above Institution took 
place last Thursday aes in St. George’s Hall, before a numerous 
and interested audience. From the first list of applicants 28 were 
eventually selected, and these displayed their respective abilities, 
and appealed to the suffrages of the electing committee in @ concert 
arranged for the purpose. On a scrutiny of the voting papers it was 
found that the successful competitors were Marie Louie Kincard 
(pianist), Amy F. Martin (vocalist), Kate Chaplin (violinist), Louisa 
Hall (vocalist), Marian Osborn (pianist) Emily ae (pianist), 
Fanny Smith (vocalist), Blanche St. Clair (pianist),Charles Alexander 
(vocalist), Arthur Reakes (vocalist), and Joseph Skuse (violinist). 
The announcement was made by Dr. Wylde, the Principal of the 
Institution, and was received with much applause. The ormal re- 
sentation of the awards will take place on July 21, when Sir Julius 
Benedict will present bronze, silver, and gold medals to a large 
number of amateurs and professional students. The Society of Fine 
Arts Prize Medal, which has been awarded to Miss Margaret Okey, 
the promising young pianist, will also then be presented. —Hcho. 

Mr CunntncuaM Boosry’s Question Dissotvep. — Herodotus 
(probably for reasons of his own) calls him Pheron. The other you 
name was an uncle of Chthonius, the Many-Uncled, and, therefore, 
in no way related to that lesser son of Ocyroe. Consult the Sosii, 
if any be still living. Should there be none, your resource is the 
Oracle, without whose advice you must roll stones up-hill sempi- 
ternally, like a latter day Sisyphus in convulsions, unless you pro- 
ceed at once to Bactriana Keep, where Alexander espoused Roxana. 
That keep, however, while at the forehead, plain as a boulderless 
scrub, is fifteen stadia high by eighty circumferent. Nevertheless, 
Herodotus styled him Pheron.—Pavt SHiuuine, M. D. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULMYATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
ce . 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual! of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


|? PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és, London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OP SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and eee hy and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Cop!and’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacle, Suntiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















NEW SONG BY "SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music b 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be cupertioows to say more,”—Pun., 


Just Published. 


THE BEAR’S DANCE. 


Composed by 
ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 
Price (with Illustrated Title), 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
m 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
* London: Duncan havea e & 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 


““TJER VOICE.” Ienacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
by “‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, t Street, W. 











AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


ManuracturReD By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 


\ 








COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








Just Published. 
LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains, Par Ianack Grpsone. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Ntreet, W. 





Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELEOTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. RimBauxtT. Price 1s, 6d, net, 


es 


selene: . 
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‘SYDNEY SMITH'S 


FOUR 
NEW PIECES. 











SARABANDE AND GIGUE, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





KERMESSE. 


SCHNEH HOLLANDAISE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





SIESTA. 


REVERIE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





ANNA BOLENA,. 


FANTASIA ON DONIZETTI’S OPHBRA 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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